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Setting the Stage 


[N THE UNITED STATES AN OVERDUE 
school building program is now in the 
making. Answering the needs of the 
“tidal wave of children” for more class- 
room space, citizens in thousands of 
school districts recently voted bonds to 
provide it. Consequently, architects 
have been working overtime, contracts 
are in process, and during the next few 
years millions of dollars will be ex- 
pended to provide new school buildings 
for America’s children. Perhaps there 
never was a time so appropriate for 
teachers to take a long, hard look at what 
they know about school housing in terms 
of what they know about children. 
Thanks to research in child develop- 
ment during the past two decades, teach- 
ers know a great deal about children. In 
fact, they know more than they tell. And 
this is the pity! Architects, now busy 
drawing school plans, will listen to what 
teachers say; indeed, they solicit help. 
Contractors are interested in “giving the 
people what they want,” and most citizens 
request buildings which will take care of 
their children, and glorify their town. 
These lay helpers can achieve their goals 
if the professional educators will speak 
up now for school buildings to meet what 
they know are the needs of children. 
Many teachers have taken steps al- 
ready toward such cooperative planning 
of school buildings. For example, twenty 
Florida classroom teachers began meet- 
ing on December 4, as the first of four 
weekends during the school year, to dis- 
cuss what teachers think about children 
and school buildings. This is part of 
the annual leadership conferences at the 
University of Florida. With assist- 
ance of principals, supervisors, and re- 
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source specialists from the University’s 
School of Architecture, this group hopes 
to develop a guide designed to show what 
they think are good buildings for chil- 
dren and young people. 

School buildings are the stage settings 
of a good curriculum. Indeed, they do 
more—they control the actors. Teachers 
find it difficult to meet the physical needs 
of young children when toilets are in a 
basement two halls away from the first- 
grade room. Group planning and action 
are hampered when 45 children occupy 
space planned for 30. Leisurely reading 
in a school library is impossible when 
you encounter your neighbor’s elbow 
with the slightest move. Long narrow 
halls with door after door opening on 
them mean noise and confusion or re- 
pression and furtive movements. The 
one-story buildings which have each 
classroom opening on to patios, gardens, 
playgrounds, or porches (characteristic 
of many new schools) mean that each 
classroom makes its own noise. The 
school building itself protects from the 
confusion and noise of others. 


ScHOooL HOUSING THUS INTERPRETS THE 
curriculum. Indeed, it does more. It 
can circumscribe a program for children 
or it can give them freedom to achieve 
their own good purposes. Someone has 
said that “‘a school building reflects what 
the people in a community think about 
education.” That statement could not be 
truer, unless it included the following— 
“and what educators think about children 
in relation to the stage set for their learn- 
ing.”—KaTeE V. Worrorp, head, De- 
partment of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 
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By HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


Schools for Growing Children 


Making plans for a new building? 


Then don’t overlook the major 


considerations given in this article based on what we know about grow- 
ing children and the kind of program in which they learn best. Helen 
Mackintosh has visited in schools and watched children at work in 
many programs in her work as associate chief, Elementary Schools 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


IF cirts AND BoYs THEMSELVES HAD A 
voice in deciding what their classrooms 
would be like, the learning laboratories 
where children and teachers work to- 
gether might be quite different than they 
now are. So might the buildings and the 
whole school plant take on a different 
character. 

When the average individual reads the 
words “school building” in a newspaper, 
hears these same words over the radio, 
sees and listens to a discussion by televi- 
sion or movie, of the current shortages 
in buildings and classrooms, a certain 
image comes to his mind. It is of a room 
usually square or oblong, with windows 
along one side (too high for children to 
see out), rows of desks probably still 
fastened to the floor, or possibly with 
chairs and tables, and a large desk placed 
so conspicuously that it must be for the 
teacher. 

If those who work for and with chil- 
dren could scrap traditional ideas of 
what a building and a classroom should 
be like, they would start fresh, unencum- 
bered by the past. They would get their 
clues from children themselves. They 
would take into account the characteris- 
tics of children of various ages and would 
plan an environment that would meet all 
of the needs of children throughout the 
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hours of the day that they spend in 
school. 


Active Children Need Space 


First of all, children are active. A 
school environment that provides only 
for sitting at desks or tables does not con- 
sider children as they really are. Rooms 
should be large enough to provide at the 
minimum 40 square feet per child in the 
kindergarten, primary, and intermediate 
rooms. The recommended maximum per 
group in the kindergarten is 20 children, 
and in the primary and _ intermediate 
grades, 25 children per room.’ The 
playground, too, must provide 75-100 
square feet of space for young children 
and older children alike. In newer 
buildings the individual entrance for 
each room directly from the playground, 
as well as from the front or side of the 
building, in effect increases the amount 
of space children can use for recreation. 
Movable walls for classrooms can help 
to convert corridors or other parts of the 
building into added space for certain pe- 
riods of the day. A classroom in and of 
itself is seldom sufficient room for all the 
activities of the school day. The library, 
the multi-purpose room, and certain spe- 


1 Association for Childhood Education 
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cial rooms provide added space for in- 
dividual or group activities. 


A Variety of Individual Needs 


Increasingly, as parents, teachers-to- 
be, and other visitors spend time in ele- 
mentary classrooms, they discover that 
only a few of the activities of the school 
day, such as singing, sharing through 
poetry or story telling, reporting to the 
whole group the results of study, and 
planning and evaluating the school day 
call for working together of the whole 
group. Young children as individuals 
may be painting, working with clay, 
building with blocks, carrying on dram- 
atic play in a store or in a playhouse, 
observing and caring for pets, examining 
books, and other similar activities. 
Sometimes several individual ‘children 
may participate at the same time or as a 
small group in these activities. In small 
groups, too, they will be learning to read, 
to write, to spell at the same time that 
some children are working as individ- 
uals, 

Older children, as well, will be work- 
ing both as individuals and in groups. 
They need space, equipment, and mate- 
rials for constructing working models, 
experimenting in science, painting, view- 
ing pictures of various types, using audio 
aids such as radio, TV, a record player 
and a wire or tape recorder, using books, 
maps, charts, and other sources of infor- 
mation, dramatizing, preparing simple 
foods, using a typewriter to encourage 
written expression, and many similar 
activities. 

Learning experiences such as_ those 
described call for facilities that are built 
into the classroom or the building. Any 
activity, such as planning and evaluat- 
ing, calls for blackboard space. Increas- 
ingly this is kept at a minimum and is 
often convertible at the turn of a screw 
to tackboard space as it may be required, 
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or to an easel, by reversing the black- 
board or chalkboard as it is now fre- 
quently called. Painting is not depen- 
dent upon the above type of easel or one 
that occupies space in competition with 
seats. The floor may be so treated that 
with a little care in putting down papers 
to absorb that drop-of-paint-which-can’t- 
be-accounted for, it may be used as work- 
ing space for producing large murals. 
Or linoleum wallboard four to five feet 
wide and five to six feet high may provide 
space for art work. Bookcases, although 
not built in, are on rollers and can be 
moved to any part of the room and used 
in various combinations to meet the par- 
ticular need of any group of children. 
The fold-down shelf or work table for ex- 
hibits or for working with materials can 
be planned for. Electrical outlets for 
audio-visual aids, for connecting a hot 
plate, for the electrical clock, and for 
the loud speaker need to be provided in 
the building plans. Running water and 
a sink are helpful additions to any class- 
room. Built-in storage space, whether of 
the fixed or the movable type, is impor- 
tant too. 

Equipment that is portable or movable 
can be shared by groups of children. 
The activities listed for both young chil- 
dren and older ones suggest as valuable 
aids to instruction a science cart, a port- 
able folding theater, a fold-up play- 
house, a portable workbench, portable 
kitchen, a portable cart of art materials, 
a portable screen and cart for moving 
the picture projector, a typewriter, aqua- 
rium, terrarium, pet cages, blocks. 
These and other comparable items are 
needed in a school program that is de- 
signed to meet the needs of children. 
When they develop as individuals and as 
members of the group, children acquire 
an increasing number of interests that 
call for many outlets through the educa- 
tional program. For this reason there 
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must be a wealth of resources that the 
teacher can use. 


Safe, Clean, Healthful 


Children spend five to six hours a day 
at school which represents a relatively 
large amount of their waking time during 
the school year. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that buildings and classrooms be 
safe in the broad sense of the word. 
They need to be safe from fire—fireproot 
in construction. Because of danger from 
fire and other good reasons, newer build- 
ings are on one floor and provide an exit 
directly from the classroom. 

In ever-increasing numbers each class- 
room has its own drinking fountain, es- 
pecially in the primary schoo) years. 
Especially in grades 1-3, occasionally in 
grades 5-6, modern architects are pro- 
viding toilet facilities directly connected 
with the classroom. Other toilet facili- 
ties are placed near exits to playgrounds 
or near the cafeteria or lunchroom. 
Some schools located in less-privileged 
areas provide shower or tub facilities for 
bathing when children do not have these 
services in their own homes. 

Floors need to be of such construction 
that children can sit on them, rest on 
them, work on them without soiling their 
clothes or without feeling cold. 

New buildings and classrooms give 
special attention to the conservation of 
sight. Because children are no longer 
sitting in straight rows in classrooms, 
with light coming over the left shoulder, 
every part of the room should be equally 
well lighted. The use of clerestory light- 
ing for the inner half of the room, fluo- 
rescent lighting, and the frequent use of 
glass blocks for the complete outside wall 
of the room except for the first 24 to 32 
inches, makes a great deal of difference 
to the child who is doing close work 
with books. Furthermore, such a room 
plan allows the child to look out the 
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window. For some children this oppor- 
tunity may be as important as the use of 
a book. Too, the use of pastel colors for 
walls and woodwork not only adds to the 
aesthetic satisfaction of those who make 
the classroom their home for five or six 
hours a day, but it also contributes to a 
better-lighted room. There are technical 
measures which can be used to deter- 
mine whether or not lighting of any 
given room is satisfactory. 

From the standpoint of good working 
conditions, classrooms should be so lo- 
cated in the building that there is a mini- 
mum of noise. The most common prac- 
tice is that of making ceilings sound ab- 
sorbent. 

Equally important to the health of 
children is an adequate heating and ven- 
tilating system. Such a system needs to 
provide for eliminating odors, for keep- 
ing dust at a minimum (this problem is 
closely related to methods used for keep- 
ing the building and the classroom 
clean), and provision for the circulation 
of air. 

For checking children’s _ physical 
health, a room for use of the nurse, doc- 
ter, and dentist, with the proper equip- 
ment and supplies, is necessary. Such a 
room is frequently connected with an- 
other where those children who require 
rest at specified periods of the day, or 
who need to be isolated when they be- 
come ill at school, can be cared for. 

Just as essential as these provisions 
for safe and healthful living is a lunch 
room or cafeteria, or an arrangement for 
bringing food by means of a rolling 
kitchen, to each individual classroom. 
Such food needs to be prepared and 
served in clean surroundings. Too, it 
must provide balance in terms of the 
child’s total daily food requirements. 
The meal at school, whether it be break- 
fast for children who come long distances 
by bus, or a mid-morning lunch for chil- 
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dren in neighborhood schools, or a noon- 
day meal is often the best meal of the 
day for the school child. Such a meal 
should be something more than school 
feeding. It should be the basis for help- 


ing the child to understand what good nu- 


trition is, and how food can help him to 
keep healthy. 

Discussed in this article are three basic 
needs of children, closely related to the 
school program, and in this case, par- 
ticularly important to the school en- 
vironment. Not every school can 
incorporate either in its new buildings or 
in the remodeling of the old buildings 
all of the desirable features listed here. 
Within the framework of their resources, 
teachers of children of elementary-school 


age have a real responsibility in helping 
the architect and the committee that is 
set up for the purchase of equipment and 
supplies, to make decisions on the basis 
of what is good for children. The need 
for movement and activity, the need for 


many and varied materials to meet in- 
dividual differences, and for a safe and 


healthful school environment exist for 
every child in every school community 
in the United States.” * 4 


° Wilson, Russell E. Flexible Classrooms. Practical Ideas 
for Modern Schoolrooms. Detroit: The Carter Co., 51 W 


Hancock, March 1953. Pp. 64. $3.75. 


* Englehardt, N.L. end Englehardt, N.L., Jr., and Leg- 
gett, Stanton. Plan-ing Elementary School Buildings. 
New York: F. W. Dodge Corp., 1953. Pp. 268. $12.75. 


* Office of Education of the U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Designing Elementary Classrooms. 


Special Publication No. 1. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1953. Pp. 55. 35c. 


DE-VEL-OP-MENT 


If Johnny’s six and can't keep still. 

Makes faces, jiggles, gasps, and screams, 
Sees bears and lions in his dreams. 

Just spare the rod and don’t lament: 

It’s part of his de-vel-op-ment. 


If seven. he may “tote a gun.” 

Do magic, swim, collect, and swap. 
Confide in none but his dear “Pop.” 
Let not this your concern augment: 
It’s part of his de-vel-op-ment. 


If eight, he’ll boast and tell tall tales, 
Tease others, fight, and “scrap around,” 
Be “all mixed up,” and yet profound, 
Let not these trials you dement; 

It’s part of his de-vel-op-ment. 


But if he’s nine he’s “on his own,” 
Dependable, patient, devoted, true, 
Though he'll forget some things to do, 
Remember he’s not “heaven- -sent;” 

It’s part of his de-vel-op-ment. 


If YOU a parent or teacher are, 
Provide a climate where children grow. 


Re-view your standards, be 


*in-the-know,” 


EACH child should plan and make comment: 
It’s part of his de-vel-op-ment. 
—By Mary Ann Lozopa 
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What Can Be Done About Old Buildings) 


“School buildings are the stage settings of a good curriculum . . . they control thefl 
actors on it.” aililaaes eile at the turn of ie century set a different stage than’ 
we would have today. “Our concepts of how children learn, increased knowledg 
about lighting, and the need for more space have sparked some creative remodel 
ing of old buildings. A number of schools responded to our request for pictures 
which would show how better programs for children were facilitated. 


a Waupaca, Wisconsin, Public 
Schools have done some ex- 
terior remodeling which pro- 
vides better window lighting 
and a modernized appear- 
ance. Bell tower and gables 
have been eliminated. 





Fonstad Studio, Waupaca, Wisc. 
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In rural schools of Lantzville, Westbridge, and Benvoulin, British Columbia, Canada, children 
helped improve their environment by making 

furniture for library area, and painting walls 

and chairs. 


National Film Board Photographs 

















Upper left: An old classroom. Upper right and 
center: Two modernized classrooms showing 
improved lighting, pastel-colored walls, blond 
movable furniture. 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Modernization Program 


Tue GENERAL POLICY OF THE COLUM- 
bus Board of Education is to utilize 
available funds for modernizing school 
interiors rather than exteriors. Modern- 
izing programs emphasize the close re- 
lationship between the child and _ his 
classroom. 

The modernization program attempts 
to utilize all extra or waste space within 
a school building. For example, extra 
large or unused coat rooms have been 
changed into health rooms (clinics or 
nurse’s rooms) or into additional toilet 
rooms. Extra hall space in some schools 
has been converted into libraries. 

The old buildings have from eight to 
eleven cast iron coal furnaces to heat air 
for room circulation. New furnaces and 
boilers are installed in the modernized 
buildings and fewer furnaces are needed. 
Consequently, the furnaces, boilers, and 
fuel are concentrated in a small area of 
the basement. The rest of the basement 
is released for other uses. 

The newest devices are installed to 
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& Hall redone—lower ceilings, bulletin boards, 
bright paint. 


4 Old hall—high ceiling, exposed piping. 


Upper right: Old coal bin space has been trans- 
formed into a classroom (upper left) and a 
kitchen (center). 


control room temperatures scientifically. 
Classroom air is filtered. Humidastats 
control the moisture content in the air. 
In some schools suspended ceilings of 
metal lath and plaster are constructed in 
hallways to conceal the impractical and 
ugly high ceilings. Classroom ceilings 
cannot be made lower because of the 
prohibitive cost. Sometimes the heads of 
the old classroom windows are too high 
to permit the use of a suspended ceiling. 
A ceiling of fluorescent lights at a low 
ceiling level is used to overcome the high 
classroom ceilings and provides lighting 
that is far superior to the old type. 
Cupboards, shelves, and storage rooms 
are built wherever possible in moderniz- 
ing a school. For example, bookcases 
are built on classroom walls, cupboards 
are built in extra coatroom space, and 
shelves are constructed over coat hooks. 
Toilet facilities and drinking foun- 
tains are also modernized. In many in- 
stances it is not practical or economical 
to change the original plumbing which 
is still in excellent condition. However, 
in many schools new drinking fountains 
replace the old, and hot running water is 
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piped to the lavatories in the toilet rooms. 
In most modernized schools the number 
of lavatories in the toilet rooms is in- 
creased. Wherever possible and eco- 
nomical lavatories with cold water only 
are installed in the classrooms. These 
are used for general purposes in the 
various classroom activities. 

The paint used in old classrooms is 
carefully chosen. Colors are chosen ac- 
cording to the room’s geographical ex- 
posure. Therefore, all rooms and _hall- 
ways are not painted the same color. 
Painted walls are interesting and pleas- 


Before and after cloakrooms with increase 








Before and after pictures of stairs show fire and safety features. 


ing to the eye as well as conducive to 
good lighting. 

New classroom furniture is light in 
color and movable to permit flexible 
ciassroom programs. When funds are not 
available for new furniture, the old is 
repaired and given a blond finish. 

The modernization program provides 
an attractive environment conducive to 
the best kind of learning program. At 
the same time, the program rejuvenates 
old buildings and makes them healthful, 
fireproof, and safe for another genera- 
tion of children. 


d storage space. 


— — 








A cheerful, adequately lighted 
classroom (above) can_ result 
when attention is given to 
gloomy walls, wainscoting, and 
furniture (right). 


An excess entry way to building 
(right) is converted into health 
room (below). 


Portage, Wisc., Public Schools 











By NEITH HEADLEY 


Good Education for Five- Year-Olds! 


What is it?—When Neith Headley, assistant professor in the Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota, was ACEI vice-presi- 
dent representing kindergarten, the kindergarten committee undertook 
to assemble a body of opinion relative to the problem. Here is an 
account of the project and the consensus of the group concerning some 
factors involved in providing good educational opportunities for five- 


year-olds. 


“THE NEED FOR RESEARCH . . . IS ES- 
pecially acute at the kindergarten level. 
If we could by some magic tap the wis- 
dom that kindergarten teachers have ac- 
quired through long actual experience 
with chidlren, we would have a fund of 
information surpassing anything offered 
by formal research.” ' This statement 
by Dr. Arthur Jersild sparked the project 
on which the following consensus is 
based. 

An ACEI kindergarten committee for- 
mulated 489 statements dealing with 99 
factors involved in the education of five- 
year-olds. Kindergarten teachers were 
asked to react to each statement by indi- 
cating whether they felt the policy, pro- 
cedure, or practice to be desirable (D), 
acceptable (A), or undesirable (U). 
Geographically 38 states, 2 Canadian 
provinces, and the Territory of Hawaii 
were represented in the checked forms 
which were returned. 

Of the 180 kindergarten teachers who 
cooperated in establishing this consensus, 
91 percent had five or more years of 
teaching experience. The majority of the 
group was currently working with five- 
year-olds, but many of the individuals 
had had experience in the areas of nur- 
sery school, pre-primary, first, second, 
third, and fourth grade teaching—a few 
had been or were at the present time 


1 Jersild and_ Associates, Child Development and _ the 
Curriculum. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Sviiege, Columbia University, 1946. 
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doing college teaching or otherwise work- 
ing with adults in the field of education. 
Ninety percent of the teachers had com- 
pleted four or more years of study be- 
yond their high school course. Ninety- 
six percent had taken recent courses at 
colleges or universities. Sixty-two dif. 
ferent universities or colleges were listed 
as institutions at which courses had been 
taken. 

It would seem, would it not, that the 
thinking of this group represents a sub- 
stantially sound “fund of information” 
concerning kindergarten education! 

As a group of people representing the 
practical interests of education, we set 
forth our information trusting that it may 
give assurance and support to those who 
are planning for or working with five- 
year-olds in our schools. We are aware 
of the fact that many of our postulates 
have not been substantiated by research 
but it is our hope that this material will 
stimulate others to test the postulates so 
that there will be a growing body of 
scientific data in support of policies. 
practices, and procedures which have to 
do with the education of five-year-olds. 

The 20 factors selected for presenta- 
tion in the following portion of this 
article have been chosen for a variety of 
reasons; namely, the thinking in regard 
to the factors—(a) may have a bearing 
on currently cortroversial policies, (b) 
may show changing trends in practices 
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and procedures, or (c) may point up 
problems hitherto overlooked. 

You will recall that reactions to the 
policy, practices, or procedure were 
checked as desirable (D), acceptable 
(A), or undesirable (U). In reporting 
the trends of thinking we have assumed 
that both D and A indicated an accept- 
ance of the ideas set forth as being de- 
sirable and we have reported the accept- 
ance of the idea in terms of percentage. 
In order that there might be some indi- 
cation of the degree of acceptance, we 
have used the form D to A, following a 
percentage, to indicate a distinctly desir- 
able rather than a merely just acceptable 
idea—and conversely the form A to D to 
indicate that the idea seemed entirely 
acceptable but not necessarily distinctly 
desirable. Thus, 90 percent D to A 
would tell us that of the 90 percent ac- 
cepting the statement more of the indi- 
viduals felt the idea presented to be dis- 
tinctly desirable than felt it to be merely 
acceptable. 

Here then is the thinking or the “wis- 
dom” of the group concerning some of 
many factors involved in providing good 
educational opportunities for the fives. 


Admittance Date. It would be desirable 
that the child entering kindergarten in the 
fall should be five years old on or before the 
first of October. 


September 1—94% D-A 
October 1—96% A-D 
November 1—76% A-D 
December 1—47% A-D 


1—20% A- 


What do the percentages as presented above 
actually tell us? The first percentage tells us 
that if a situation existed in which fall kinder- 
garten entrants were required to be five be- 
fore the first of September 94 percent of the 
group would feel the policy to be better than 
merely acceptable. The second percentage 
tells us that 96 percent of the group feel that 
the October first date is acceptable. Dropping 
down to the last percentage we see that if a 
situation existed in which the children could 
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enter kindergarten in the fall even though 
they would not be five until the first of Janu- 
ary only 20 percent of the group would feel 
the policy to be acceptable. In other words, 
80 percent of the group would feel the policy 
to be distinctly undesirable. 


Previous School Experience. It would be 
desirable for children to have a year of ex- 
perience in a four-year-old group before en- 
tering kindergarten. 

Exp. in a 2 yr. old peer group—34% A-D. 

Exp. in a 3 yr. old peer group—60% A-D. 

Exp. in a 4 yr. old peer group—89% A-D. 

Number of Children Enrolled in a Single 
Kindergarten Session. Twenty-five children 
enrolled, with 20 to 24 in attendance, would 
seem to be a reasonable and acceptable group 
for a single kindergarten session. 


15 children enrolled—89% A-D. 
25 children enrolled—98% D-A. 
35 children enrolled—33% A-D. 
45 children enrolled—100% U 


Length of Day. A two-hour day seems too 
brief for a kindergarten session, a two- and 
one-half to a three-hour day seems more de- 
sirable. The full-day kindergarten session 
with luncheon and rest provided at school is 
being recognized as a possible program for 
five-year-olds. 


2 hour session—70% A-D 
214 hour session—94% D-A 
3 hour session—78% A-D 
Full day session—49% A-D 


Number of Adults with a Kindergarten 
Group. It would be desirable to have a 
teacher and an assistant working with a group 
of twenty-five five-year-olds. 


1 teacher only 86% A-D 
1 teacher and assistant 95% D-A 
1 teacher and 2 student teachers 82% A-D 
1 teacher and 1 mother volunteer 38% A-D 


Supervision. If the size of the school 
system warrants it, it would be desirable that 
there should be a special supervisor or con- 
sultant for the nursery-kindergarten-primary 
education unit. 


Special kindergarten supervisor 91% D-A 
Kgn.-Primary supervisor 100% A-D 
N. school—Kgn.—Primary sup. 97% D-A 
Elem. school supervisor only 45% A-D 
Getting Acquainted with the Kindergarten. 
It is desirable that children entering kinder- 
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garten without nursery school experience 
should visit the kindergarten before the date 
of entrance as individual observers accom- 
panied by their mothers. 


Indiv. guests of kgn. children 75% D-A 
Individual observes with mothers 90% D-A 


Group entertained by kgn. 62% A-D 


First Parent Meeting. It is desirable that 
the parents of entering children should meet 
with the kindergarten teacher, the school prin- 
cipal, and the school nurse in the spring of 
the year before the fall entrance. 


Spring meeting 95% D-A 
First week of school 87% A-D 
First month of school 94% A-D 
No meeting 98% U 


Duration of First Kindergarten Day. It is 
desirable that the first day’s attendance in the 
kindergarten should be limited to one-third to 
one-half of the total group. 


Total group in attendance 35% A-D 
One-third in attendance 80% A-D 
One-half in attendance 81% A-D 


Mother’s Presence in the Kindergarten on 
the First Day. Unless the child appears un- 
duly insecure it is desirable that the mother 
not remain with the child on the first day of 
kindergarten. 


Mother remains in the kgn. 28% A-D 
Mother does not remain in kgn. 86% D-A 
Tarries with unduly insecure ch. 94% D-A 
Petty Cash Fund. It would be desirable 
that an annual petty cash fund of approxi- 


mately fifteen dollars should be available for 
the teacher’s use. 


No petty cash fund 99% U 
Cash fund of $10 95% D-A 
Cash fund of over $10 100% D 


From an earlier part of this same study it 
became apparent that kindergarten teachers 
annually spend from O0—$50 of their own 
money for materials and supplies used in 
connection with the program. The average 
amount spent is $15.25. 


Kindergarten Floors. The floor area in the 
= should be washed at least once a 
week. 


Area washed daily 79% D-A 
Area washed weekly 97% D-A 
Area washed monthly 40% A-D 
Area washed never 99% U 
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A main 
room measuring approximately 40x 50 feet 
affords reasonably acceptable floor space for 
a group of twenty-five five-year-olds. 


Size of a Kindergarten Room. 


Room size—30’ x 30’ 22% A-D 
Room size—30’ x 40’ 40% A-D 
Room size—40’ x 40’ 70% A-D 
Room size—40’ x 50’ 82% A-D 
Room size—s0’ x 50’ 75% A-D 


Inside Free Play Area. It is desirable that 
the inside free play activities be carried on 
within the kindergarten room. 


Free play in gymnasium 42% A-D 
Free play in sp. activity room 84% A-D 
Free play in kgn. room 95% D-A 


The Work Period. It is desirable that the 
work period should be problem solving in 
nature and that its activities should be some- 
times semi-directed and at other times di- 
rected. 


Activities always directed 11% A-D 
Always semi-directed 38% A-D 
Semi-directed and directed 92% A-D 
Never directed 8% A-D 
Problem solving in nature 97% D-A 


Child’s Ability to Write His Own Name. 
It is of no great importance that the five- 
year-old child can or cannot write his own 
name. His signature is acceptable if he sets 
it down either in capital or in lower case 
letters. 


Child cannot write his name 47% A-D 
Name set down in capital letters 67% A-D 
Name in caps and lower case 80% D-A 
Name in script 16% A-D 


Readiness Tests. It is desirable that a gen- 
eral abilities test be given to all children en- 
rolled in the kindergarten. 


Reading readiness test 

Arithmetic readiness test 

Speech test 52% 

General abilities 

Reports to Parents. The conference method 
seems to be unquestionably the best method 
to employ in reporting the five-year-old’s 
progress to his parents. 


Conference report 100% D-A 
Written paragraph report 90% A-D 
Written numerical ratings 2% A 

Written letter ratings 6% AD 
Check list report 35% A-D 
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By ELIZABETH LYNCH and CONSTANCE CARR 


IN ON THE GROUND WORK 


The Landover Hills School Project 


A thrilling story of making use of resources 
is found in Landover Hills, Maryland, just 
across the line from the District of Columbia. 
The school is a part of the Prince Georges 
County System. 


Tue SCHOOL SITE INCLUDED FIFTEEN 
acres! But a large portion of it looked 
useless until the problem was tackled by 
real community effort of children, teach- 
ers, parents, and other community mem- 
bers. 

As the area of new homes in Landover 
Hills, Maryland, was being developed, 
the builder set aside fifteen acres for 
the site of the school. The first part of 
the building was completed in 1948 with 
the second wing completed in 1951. 
With construction on the school finished, 
the principal, teachers, and children be- 
gan to think toward landscaping the 
grounds and making best use of the whole 
area. The playground had been cleared 
and the front lawn of the school sodded. 
But there were one or two distressing 
problems left—no provision for use of 
the bulk of the land, and a hill which 
was eroding so badly that professional 
help was needed. 

Elizabeth Lynch, the principal, was 
very aware of the problems and the pos- 
sibilities. Then one day in October 1951 
the answer came walking in and she rec- 
ognized it. 

Charles Brewer, of the Department of 
State Forests and Parks of Maryland, 
came to the school and asked to show a 





Elizabeth Lynch is principal of Landover Hills 
School. When ACEI staff members saw the 


Project they thought it was important to share. 
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film on conservation to the children. As 
the children watched the picture and 
joined in the discussion of it afterwards, 
Miss Lynch realized that, although good, 
it was still a vicarious experience. These 
were urban children who needed the ex- 
periences of real trees and woodland 
life. And there were acres of it right be- 
hind the school. 

After the film had been shown, Miss 
Lynch took Mr. Brewer out to see the 
area and presented the problems. She 
wondered if people in his department 
could help. He became intrigued with 
the idea and said he would take the story 
back to the people in his department. 

By February the plans for the plan- 
ning had been laid. Representatives 
from parents, children, faculty, county 
educational office, and State Department 
of Forest and Parks were enthusiastical- 
ly ready to sit down together to plan. 

Three older children sat in on the 
planning with the adults. They repre- 
sented two councils within the school— 
primary and intermediate. 

The first important decision was one 
that is often overlooked in planning. The 
group decided to make their plans in 
terms of long-time projects so that they 
could proceed logically without having 
to undo a project that had been com- 
pleted in order to carry out a new one. 

They decided their plans were not to 
be finished in terms of months or even a 
year, but in terms of five or ten years. 


So the Work Began 


Two State Foresters gave at least a 
day a week to the project for the re- 
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mainder of the school year. They helped 
to draw the map plan for the whole area, 
showing contour levels, for the over-all 
plans to be made were to produce an 
over-all effect. 

Thirteen different projects were de- 
cided upon by the planning group. 
Work was immediately begun on some 
of the projects, so in recounting the 
project present accomplishments will be 
reported. 

1. The reforestation area. This was 
a hillside which had washed continually. 
Children, teachers, and community had 
been aware of the problem but they 
couldn’t do anything about it without ex- 
pert help. 

The plan worked out took into account 
drainage and erosion. The first step was 
to dig diversion ditches for the water. 
Then the forestry department contrib- 
uted 400 seedlings of white pine, Scotch 
pine, and loblolly pine—hardy trees, re- 
quiring minimum of water and which 
would grow in poor soil. As is cus- 
tomary, the trees were planted close to- 
gether. In four years time they will need 
to be thinned out. Then Landover School 
will have its own Christmas trees from 
its own hill, and will also have some to 
sell. 

There were 600 larch tree seedlings 
so that each child had the opportunity of 
planting a tree. 

But planting trees was not enough to 
stop the erosion on that hill. So bush 
clover was planted (the seeds had been 
treated so they sprouted very quickly). 
The ground was then spread with straw. 
And the straw was held to the ground by 
driving stakes at regular intervals and 
connecting the stakes with cord (string). 

2. Identification of plant life in the 
wooded area. The ten acre area be- 
hind the school was of rough terrain. A 
stream cut deep ravines all the way 
through it. There were natural springs 
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and much up-and-down climbing. This 
area the children called their park and 
after much serious discussion decided 
the official name would be “Nature’s 
Wonders.” A sign had been erected at 
the entrance to the main trail leading off 
from the school ground. “Nature’s Won- 
ders” is densely wooded with many kinds 
of trees, bushes, and mosses. Identifi- 
cation of the plant life is well begun. 
Neat signs made with wood burning 
tools by children label the varieties to 
be found. 

A man trained in forestry, who works 
for the telephone company as supervisor 
of trees to be trimmed or removed, has 
become interested in the school project. 
As he goes about the country he finds 
trees that are not in “Nature’s Wonders” 
so he brings them back for transplant- 
ing. The Maryland Manual of Trees 
lists 175 species. ‘“Nature’s Wonders” 
hopes to have them all some day. 

Nursery people have helped supervise 
the planting of the trees. Some of them 
had children in school; others became 
interested in the project and volunteered 
their services. 

Some of the trees for planting have 
been donated for the project and _ the 
rest have been bought. ; 

3. Identification of kinds of soil. The 
specialist in soils from the forestry de- 
partment, working with children, took 
samples of the soil from many parts of 
the grounds. The children in the class 
room learned how to test the soils. The 
knowledge gained has already been put 
to use in selection of trees for the hill 
and as other plants are planted their 
needs can be met. 

4. Development of nature trails. 
The land was so thickly overgrown that 
trails needed to be planned and devel: 
oped. Working again with a forester 
the children learned how to select which 
trees and bushes would be of least value 
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to their project and so could be elimi- 
nated. 

The trail names are intriguing and in- 
dicative of what one will see when he 
hikes along them. Laurel Ridge has a 
bank of mountain laurel on either side. 
Turtle Run is where a number of turtles 
have been found. Fern Hollow is a beau- 
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Photo by Joe Di Paola, Jr. 


Prospects for an out- 
door amphitheater. 


tiful shaded place where the feathery 
ferns grow luxuriantly. 

Fathers in the community, working 
with children, are building the pool 
known as Lily Pads. The children 
helped carry the bricks over the trail 
with a coaster wagon. They mixed mor- 
tar while two fathers helped with the 
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bricklaying. The pool is fed by two 
natural springs and bricks are being used 
to dam the water up. The children read 
to find out about water lilies and dis- 
covered that the water must be at least 
twenty-six inches deep to keep them from 
freezing in winter. Lily Pads will be 
the required depth. 

5. A game preserve. Opossum, rac- 
coons, rabbits, skunks, and many vari- 
eties of birds have already been seen in 
“Nature’s Wonders.” Berry-bearing 
shrubs are in the area and more will be 


encouraged. The children are planning , 


to put out window feeders for the winter 
birds. The State Game and Wildlife plan 
to stock the area with more animals and 
birds in the future. 

6. Development of an outdoor amphi- 
theater. A natural spot is already located 
for the amphitheater although the com- 
pletion of this project is not expected for 
two or three years. 

Landover Hills School is built in a 
“U” shape with the open section facing 
the woods. The first drop of a ravine 
slopes away from the building. At the 
bottom beautiful trees make a pleasant 
spot for children to play and later for 
seats to be placed for school productions. 
The stage will be at the building end and 


easy entrances can be made from the 


gymnasium doors just above. 

7. Development of the stream. The 
stream which goes across the land is fed 
by fresh springs. The banks are clay and 
easily eroded. Simple examples of forces 
which change topography are at hand 
for children to understand. It will be 
necessary to reinforce banks to save the 
beauty. The children have named two of 
the spots along the stream—Singing 
Waters and Echo Drip. 

Along the banks grow Purple Osier 
which will provide reeds for basket weav- 
ing in a few years. 


8. A hillside rock garden. Children 
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have been busy reading about what to 
include in their rock garden. 

9. Outdoor classrooms. Trees that had 
to be cut to make way for trails have 
been trimmed to logs. They provide the 
seats for the classroom. 

10. School and community picnic 
area. The school recognizes the need 
for being a central part of the community 
and providing for the needs of the com- 
munity. 

11. Landscaping the school grounds. 
The children have planted all the trees. 
They know what the topsoil is and are 
responsible for it and the grass. 

Each of the first-grade rooms has its 
own door to the play yard. With it is a 
small plot of ground and each group has 
assumed responsibility for planting flow- 
ers in their plot. But spading ground 
and preparing it for seeds is hard work 
for six-year-olds. Stronger friends—the 
sixth graders—helped them get it ready. 

12. Their own nursery. Plans are 
under way to get help for starting a 
nursery of their own. They expect to 
grow their own seedlings. 

The children have made various field 
trips to collect further information for 
their projects. One sixth-grade group 
visited a State Park to see the nursery 
there and get ideas for their own. 


The Secret Was Cooperation 


The plans evidence the cooperation of 
many people. Ideas or problems would 
be suggested in student council meetings 
to be taken back by the room representa- 
tives for study and choice as to what re- 
sponsibility they would like to assume. 
Older children helped younger children 
prepare the ground for planting their 
flowers about the school building. 

In much the same way has help come 
from a variety of community members 
—a problem to be solved and a willing: 
ness to give of their talents for solution. 
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Fifth Grade 
Upper Arlington Elementary School 


Parents Worked---and Loved It! 


The News Bulletin from the fifth grade in the Upper Arlington Ele- 
mentary School, Columbus, Ohio, was all about the “Parent Workshop” 


as reported by the children. 


We are not able to carry each article but 


have chosen those that show different ideas. 


Our Parents Are “Pioneers.” Our 
parents tried a new kind of parents’ 
meeting. With our teacher they held a 
parents’ workshop on the night of Febru- 
ary 23, at 7:30 pm. We wanted our 
parents, as one of our children said, to 
have the fun of working together as we 
did while we made toys. 

The parents made a number of useful 
things. They made a flannel board and 
a chart showing the government and how 
it is run. They decorated a screen for us 
and some kegs and a small box. They 
also. painted arithmetic blocks and 
mounted useful materials. They re- 
corded little talks to help with our study 
of famous Americans. They talked and 
laughed while they worked. The parents 
all said they had a wonderful time. 

Children Planning. The children in 
our class were very anxious to start plan- 
ning and getting things ready for the 
parents’ workshop. We got pictures 
ready for mounting. We shellacked the 
arithmetic blocks and got them ready for 
the parents to paint. We helped our 
teacher sand and paint the screen and 
kegs ready to be decorated. 

The afternoon of the workshop, we got 
the room ready. We moved our desks to 
one side. We put up tables for the par- 





Gladys E. Ricketts is teacher of this fifth grade. The 
following children contributed material to the News Bul- 
letin: Jim Anderson, Mike Andes, Linda Barry, Carol 
Bearse, Pat Brown, Amy Christensen, Jane Farrington, 
Craig Harris, Patricia Hennessey, Susie Hopkins, David 
Jones, Bill McBee, Roger Newstrom, Terry Pletcher, Bar- 
bara Riddle, Sigrid Ann Schultz, Sue Scott, Ned Seibert, 
Bill Precee, Gretchen Silbernagel, Linda Testement, Karen 
est. 
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ents to work on. We hunted up paint 
brushes and paste and scissors. We 
moved the teacher’s desk back by the 
serving corner to make a refreshment 
table. The room looked like a workshop 
when we had finished. 

A Chart of Our Federal Government. 
Jane’s mother and my mother and father 
worked on our government chart. We 
like it very much. There was not enough 
room in our room to work so they had to 
go into another room. They used the 
delineoscope to transfer the picture from 
the book onto the white paper. The next 
morning we were surprised when we saw 
the chart. 

Arithmetic Blocks. Our student teach- 
er thought it would be nice to have some 
blocks for fractions in arithmetic. Her 
husband made them for us. Later we 
sanded and shellacked them ready for 
the parents’ meeting. Sigrid Ann’s par- 
ents and my mother painted numbers on 
them. 

They look nice and are very useful. 

A Frame For Our Map. One of the 
things that the fathers and the principal 
enjoyed doing was framing the United 
States relief map. It makes the map 
more sturdy and it has a better appear- 
ance. 

We think that they did an extremely 
good job. 

Both Useful and Attractive. Miss 
Ricketts’ father had given us an old 
screen to repair and use in our room. 
We painted it green. Ned’s mother was 
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in charge of the committee that was to 
decorate the screen. She came the morn- 
ing before the parents’ workshop and 
transferred a design she had made on to 
the screen. 

Later in the evening at the parents’ 
workshop, some of the mothers and 
fathers painted the design on the screen. 
They used a bright red, a light yellow, 
a robins-egg blue, and a pretty green. 

We have a lot of uses for the screen. 
It makes a good committee room when a 
group meeting is held. We use it when 
a report is given. The person who is re- 
porting can pin things up on the screen. 
A child who needs to work alone can 
work behind the screen. The screen is 
very pretty and makes our room more 
attractive. 

Nail-Keg Stools. My mother and an- 
other mother painted some kegs that we 
had in our room. They had flowers, and 
leaves, and vines on them. The colors 
are red, white, green, yellow, and blue. 
They look very, very pretty in our room 
with our screen. We may use them for 
woodbins. or as waste baskets, or as 
stools. The class thinks they are very 
nice. 

Our Flannel Board. At the workshon 
some of our parents made us a flannel 
board. We use the flannel board for our 
fractions. We cut construction paper 
into blocks representing fractions. The 
flannel board can also be used for in- 
formal dramatics. 

The afternoon after the workshop our 
superintendent came into our room. He 
asked us if we knew what kept the con- 
struction paper on the flannel board. 
Miss Ricketts asked us if we would read 
about it and ask our parents or brothers 
and sisters. Through our study, we have 
found that it is friction and static elec- 
tricity which make the paper stick to the 
flannel board. 

We are sure that we will find many 
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other uses for our flannel board as the 
year goes by. 

Our Huge Atlas. 
at the parents’ meeting. He asked Miss 
Ricketts if the class could use a large 
atlas. She liked the idea. Craig brought 


Craig’s father was 


the atlas in to show the teacher. The 
class liked it very much. We use the 
atlas all the time. Most of the children 
have had a turn at using it. We are glad 
Mr. Harris thought of the atlas. 

Mr. Hill’s Help. Our principal was 
at the parents’ workshop. He helped with 
the recording machine. About the mid- 
dle of the evening, our parents spoke into 
the recording machine. They told us 
about their favorite Americans. They 
had lots of fun. Mr. Hill also helped 
with the framing of the map. Mr. Hill 
had told his wife he would be gone for 
only a little while. But he had so much 
fun he stayed all evening! He even 
missed his favorite boxing match on tele- 
vision. 

The Social Hour. The parents had a 
little social time at the workshop besides 
just making things for our class. They 
had refreshments and talked about many 
different things. The refreshments were 
very nice. The room mothers and some 
other mothers made cookies and other 
good things. The cafeteria let us use 
some cups and the parents had some nice 
hot coffee to go with the cookies. They 
all enjoyed the social hour very much. 
They left some delicious little cakes and 
cookies for us, too. We had them right 
after lunch the next day. 

Exploring the Room. The morning 
after the workshop, there was a lot of 
excitement in our room. Teachers came 
in to see all the work the parents had 
done. The children were trying out the 
flannel board. We looked at the screen 
and the kegs and the little boxes. We 
studied the government chart and were 
glad to see the strong frame on the map. 
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Our parents made a 
number of useful 4 
things. be 


After we looked around, we _ helped 
change the workshop back to a classroom. 

Mr. Heischman’s Visit. The afternoon 
after the parents’ workshop Mr. Heisch- 
man, our superintendent, came to visit 
us. We served him some of the cookies 
the parents had left us. While we were 
eating the cookies, Mr. Heischman look- 
ed around the room at the various things 
that the parents had done. When he saw 
the flannel board, he asked the class what 
made the paper stick to the flannel board. 
He told us to study about it until he 
came back again. 

Mr. Heischman was very much inter- 
ested in all the things the parents had 
done. 

Lending Our Chart. We lent our chart 
of the government which the parents 
made to a women’s club. The name of 
the club is the Metropolitan Women’s 
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Club. Sigrid Ann’s mother came to our 


room for the chart. They are studying 
American Citizenship. Mrs. M. B. 
Green was giving a lecture on Federal 
Government. Therefore she felt our 
chart would be of help to her. We know 
it was very interesting. We were glad 
to have our chart used. 

Thank You. Everything that the par- 
ents did at the workshop has come in 
very handy. The flannel board has many 
uses. All of the other things come in 
handy, too. We enjoy them more be- 
cause our parents made them for us. We 
appreciate having them take the time to 
come and do the things for us. Instead 
of writing thank you letters, we are writ- 
ing this series of articles for our parents. 
We are very proud because our parents 
are “pioneers” with this new kind of 


workshop. 
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4 Hickory Nuts 
and a 
Catbird’s Nest 


By GLENN O. BLOUGH 
U. S. Office of Education 


Four uickory Nurs, 4 DESERTED CAT- 
bird’s nest, a horseshoe magnet, and a 
piece of petrified wood—these were the 
subjects for our Monday morning Show 
and Tell session in the third grade. 
While we were in the midst of discuss- 
ing these bits of nature lore, Helena 
raised her hand and said, “I saw a bird 
yesterday. It was sitting in a tree and it 
was all yellow and green and blue and 
it had a long black tail and made a noise 
like an old rooster.” So saying, she sur- 
veyed the faces of her classmates noting 
with satisfaction the expressions of awe 
and wonder. This inspired Alex to tell 
about his observation of airplane sky- 
writing while he was riding in the coun- 
try. He ended up: “And the smoke 
came out of the tail a mile a minute.” 
Here, from hickory nuts to skywriting, 
are glimpses of the modern child’s en- 
vironment. It is in this environment of 


living things, machines, energies, and _ 


forces that today’s children live. 
Through our teaching we hope to help 
them learn to enjoy this world of things 
and movements, to help them understand 
its complications as much as they can at 
their early years, to keep their interests 
in it alive and expanding. Through the 
study of this environment we hope to 
change their behavior for the better. 
make them good problem solvers, and 
develop an attitude of careful investiga- 
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Materials supplied by homes, community, 
and high school science teacher are used 
here to solve problems about how 

we use and control heat. 


tion, cautious generalizing, and suspend- 
ed judgment. 


The Environment 


We are sometimes a little glib and in- 
definite about what constitutes a child’s 
environment. Actually it’s whatever sur- 
rounds him, wherever he is. It’s what 
he sees and experiences on Saturdays 
when he flies kites, lolligags in the park 
and is otherwise free to investigate on 
his own. It’s in his home where he’s 
surrounded with gadgets that use elec 
tricity, where the heating system operates 
on scientific principles, where there are 
mechanical devices that save work and 
time, and where there are countless other 
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expressions of the scientific mind. It’s 
around him when he loiters on the way 
home from school, sees his reflection in a 
mud puddle, tries to step on his shadow 
or watches pigeons. It’s the telephone, 
television, and telescope. It’s the sun, 
slars, and smoke. It’s sprouting seeds, 
crickets in a coffee can, and toadstools. 


Making Selection 


Now how can we use this environment 
to help children grow and develop and 
to realize both our own intentions and 
those of the children? Several problems 
are involved, none as difficult to solve as 
is sometimes supposed. For example, 
out of all of this world’s stuff and forces 
how can we make selections for study? 
On the basis of children’s questions, the 
observations they make and report, and 
the stuff that lands on the science table? 
On the basis of the contents of textbooks, 
science outlines and courses that are 
handy? As a teacher, which of these 
criteria guides your selection? Probably 
both. And it is generally supposed that 
this produces the best results. It takes 
the interests of children into account and 
supplements with environmental prob- 
lems that have not occurred to them as 
possibilities. It takes into account the 
child but allows for a developmental 
sequence of science subject matter that 
helps somewhat to keep sixth-grade chil- 
dren from saying, “Aw, we studied that 
in the third grade.” We have, of course, 
disposed of this problem of organization 
with too few words and perhaps not the 
right ones. There is certainly much 
more to say about the environmental 
material that is to be selected and or- 
ganized but our chief concern here is its 


use. So let’s get to that. 


What We Intend 


First let us be clear about this one 


thing: A good science program is built 
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on our hopes, aspirations, and intentions 
for children and not on test tubes and 


deserted birds’ nests. Here, as in any 
other field, we keep both eyes on the ob- 
jectives and use the material to bring 
them about. 

Getting back to the four hickory nuts 
and the catbird’s nest; how we use them 
depends on our intentions. Suppose we 
hope to stimulate interest and observa- 
tions on the part of more children in 
the third grade to use these materials 
to promote scientific investigation meth- 
ods and to develop scientific attitudes 
toward problem solving. Having thus 
committed ourselves as to purpose, from 
now on our procedure must be in line 
with this aim. What does this mean? It 
means that first of all we must encourage 
children to bring things to school because 
we want them to be convinced that school 
is the place to find out things they want 
to know. We intend to make the experi- 
ence as satisfying to all concerned as 
possible. 

Since we wish to promote investigat- 
ing, we do not intend to give forth with 
all of the knowledge we happen to have 
(if fortunately, we have any). On the 
other hand we hope to set up ways to find 
answers and proceed together on the trail 
of the information. To do this, teachers 
need to know how to guide the process 
of problem solving through finding and 
using books and other printed material, 
through experimenting, asking somebody 
who knows, studying pictures, and other 
means. It means too, that “Who says 
so?” is as important as “What does it 
say?” and that “There is still more to 
know about this” is as important as “Now 
we know.” 


How We Proceed 


This means then that pupils may first 
show the materials and tell anything they 
know about or think they know about 
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them. Frequently, this procedure pro- 
vokes discussions as, for example, when 
the pupil who brings the magnet says, 
“Tt will pick up metals.” He may im- 
mediately be challenged by, “It won’t 
pick this ring up, and it’s metal.” And 
there we’re in a dilemma which we get 
out of only by careful experimenting, 
some reading, and some observations. 
Other magnets will be brought from the 
environment, i.e. junk boxes in garages, 
ten-cent stores, junk yards, and else- 
where and the teacher provides a place 
(a table perhaps) where children may 


use the magnets to discover anything: 


they can, by manipulating and observing. 
The material is used before school, dur- 
ing free time, at noon, and during other 
spare moments. It is used by individ- 
uals and by the whole class. As a re- 
sult of this experimentation and reading. 
pupils discover that: 


Magnetism can travel through wood, cloth, 
paper, and glass. Some parts of magnets are 
stronger than others. Some magnets are 
stronger than others. Magnets have poles. 
On some magnets the poles are marked. If 
a north pole of one magnet touches a south 
pole of another magnet they pull together. 
Magnets will attract iron and steel. 


These are discoveries made by pupils 
and teacher together. They have been 
carefully checked by doing experiments 
more than once, observing carefully, 
generalizing only after sufficient evi- 
dence. The pupils know that there is 
still more to learn about magnets for 
they have been unable to explain to the 
satisfaction of some of the more curious 
pupils why like poles of magnets repel 
and unlike poles attract. Later in grade 
seven or eight they will learn more about 
the uses of magnets, how magnets are 
made, and how magnetism and electricity 
are alike and different. 

In this case the teacher knew only a 
little about magnets. But she was cu- 
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rious about them, knew how to help 
pupils locate information, knew how to 
help pupils discover by careful trying 
out, and above all knew why she wanted 
to have magnets around. 


Starting with a Problem 


We have examined briefly how pupils 
might use a lump or so of their environ- 
ment which they brought to school. Noth- 
ing unusual about the procedure. It’s 
much the same way that might be used 
with any other material. Now let’s start 
with a problem instead of a thing and see 
where the environment comes in. 

It’s a rural community in spring. It 
rains every day. Farmers are worried 
about getting crops into the ground and 
seeds that have been planted are not 
coming up. So? For one thing pupils 
watch the rain and hear adult conversa- 
tion about corn and beans and ask, 
‘What does too much water do to bean 
seeds when they have been planted?” A 
discussion of this leads to problems 
about what seeds and plants need in or- 
der to grow. Specific problems are 
listed. Now comes the use of the en- 
vironment to answer them: 


Seeds of various kinds are brought from 
home to use in planting. 

Samples of different kinds of soil are col- 
lected for use in experiments with sprouting 
seeds and growing plants. 

Plant pots and other material are collected 
from homes and elsewhere to use in experi- 
menting. 

A father of one of the pupils comes to 
school to explain how certain farm crops in 
the community are cared for and how tiles 
are laid for drainage. 

The county agriculture agent shows chil- 
dren how to tell whether or not soil is acid 
and helps to answer other questions about 
soils and crop-raising in their community. 

A small plot on the school ground is se- 
lected in which to make a garden to put into 
practice some of the science that has been 
learned. 

At home several of the pupils have been 
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given a small plot to use in planting vege- 
tables and flowers. They are reporting their 
progress and problems to the group. 

Some of the pupils are exchanging seeds 
and plants with each other. 

The class visits a green house to find how 
plants are propagated, to observe experimen- 
tation with plants, to collect some samples 
and any other useful materials. 


These environmental activities are se- 
lected because they bring real meaning 
to the learning that is going on. They 
have been planned and carried on by the 
class and the teacher together. The 
teacher thought of some of them; the 
children thought of the others. The eval- 
uation of them was based on the original 
intentions for them. 


More Than Science 


This environmental study involved 
more than science. There was consider- 
able reading and listening to find the 
answers, writing to make records and to 
get information, and speaking to tell 
what had been learned or to communi- 
cate questions, problems, and requests. 
The social aspects of earning a living, 
interdependence of peoples, importance 
of farming, and conservation practices 
were considered. Who is to say if the 
experience was science, social studies, or 
language arts and we might add, who 
cares? When examined on the basis of 
our intentions for children, this study of 
an environmental problem stands up bet- 
ter than some of the other ways of spend- 
ing time in the elementary school. The 
answers and information made a differ- 
ence to the girls and boys—a situation 
to be desired and not always attained. 


Taking Excursions 


It is generally agreed that children 
should become better acquainted with 
their environment through sallying forth 
into it now and then. Such excursions 
may be a real part of the school learning 
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situation or they may be useless, depend- 
ing on the definiteness of the purpose. 
No one concerned should be in the dark 
about why the excursion is being made. 

For what purposes are excursions 
made into the environment of the school? 
To gather material to use in solving a 
problem, (pond animals to see how ani- 
mals are fitted for water life) ; to observe 
happenings, (changes that animals are 
making as the seasons change); to ob- 
serve to solve a problem, (how plants 
change according to the amount of mois- 
ture and light they receive); to enjoy 
natural beauty and thus to develop ap- 
preciation, (a woods early in spring) ; 
to observe a process, (purefying water) ; 
to summarize a study, (observe machines 
at work in house construction after a 
study of machines); to create an inter- 
est and to raise some problems, (observe 
the many uses of electricity in and 
around school). There are other reasons 
for taking children out of the school- 
house but these are some of the impor- 
tant ones. No matter what the purposes 
are, the results will be the more satisfy- 
ing if: 

Children themselves know why they are 
going. 

They themselves plan how the objectives 
are to be accomplished. 

They assume responsibility for specific ob- 
servations to make, materials to obtain, or 
questions to ask. 

The teacher and a committee of children 
carefully make preparations for the trip by 
an advance visit and selection of personnel. 

There is careful evaluation after the trip 
when the material is used, data organized, 
and experiences discussed. 


Many Places, People, and Things 


As we have said, the environment of 
children consists of their immediate 
world. From it come many of the useful 
materials to make learning live: From 
the school building come: the fire ex- 
tinguisher, electrical equipment and in- 
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stallations, heating systems, the cafe- 
teria, lighting equipment, and machines. 
From the school yard come: the plants 
and animals (trees, bushes, birds, in- 
sects), erosion and its control, kinds of 
soil, and playground equipment that il- 
lustrate scientific equipment. From the 
sky above: clouds, wind, and_ other 
weather phenomena by day, and the stars, 
planets, and moon by night. From home 
come: machines and tools, heating and 
lighting control, uses of plants and 
animals, and communication _ instru- 
ments. From the community: stores that 
sell products and services that use scien- 
tific information (heat, light, sound, com- 
munication, pest exterminators), the 
water supply and sewage disposal, 
museums, libraries, and others. 

And then there are all the people who 
know things that pupils want to know. 
An amateur astronomer, a bird watcher, 
an electrician, a gardener, a high school 
science teacher, a doctor and a dentist, 
an agriculture agent, a forester and on 
and on. 

And then there are things—musical 
instruments when we are studying sound: 
animals and plants, machines, insulators 
and conductors when we study electricity, 
thermometers when we study heat and 
so on. 


The Teacher 


The environment of children is indeed 
a lush one provided they are lucky 
enough to work with teachers whose eyes 
are open and who are possessed of a will 
to explore. 

Unfortunately all children are not ex- 
ploring their environment in school. 
They do it on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
vacations. Then they are free to find, 
examine, ask, tell, show, and wonder. 
But on these days there is often no one 
to share in the exploration. On these 
days nobody knows the answers to all 
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of their questions either—and the girls 
and boys don’t expect it. They don’t in 
school either. They do hope, however, 
that in school there will be someone who 
is interested in the world of science who 
is not afraid to say he doesn’t know but 
who knows how to find out and is willing 


to try. 

Teachers who have decided to try 
more science with their children have 
made some discoveries by themselves. 
For the record, here are a few of them. 


“Science at the elementary school level is 
not nearly as difficult as I thought it was.” 

“Children usually do not need nor want de- 
tailed, technical explanations.” 

“Tt is not necessary to have a room full of 
complicated apparatus. Children bring some, 
we make some, we buy a little, and we gradu- 
ally accumulate a closet full of resources.” 

“Many children like science and will take 
considerable amount of responsibility when 
it comes to searching for materials and books, 
and arranging for people to help us.” 

“I’ve discovered that teaching science isn’t 
much different from teaching social studies 
and, as I think of it, I don’t know ali of the 
answers to questions that children ask me 
about the ‘Westward Movement’ either. We 
find them together.” 

“Experiencing science with children has 
made me more interested in things myself. I 
even started a bird feeding station at home. | 
can identify seven constellations and_ last 
summer on a trip I astounded myself by 
making a rock collection.” 

“There’s a considerable amount of material 
written on my science level and the more | 
get acquainted with it, the more confidence 
I have to teach and learn.” 


Perhaps from these remarks we can 
gather that more and more teachers are 
teaching more and more science—better; 
that children are learning how to inter- 
pret their environment and _ therefore 
adapt themselves to the world in which 
they live. As a part of our living with 
children, we include science environ- 
mental studies tc make our living more 
complete and effective. 
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Make It With and For Children 


One of a series of articles from material collected by members of the Make It With and 
For Children Committee of ACEI, Adele Rudolph (Philadelphia), chairman. 


We Make Our Own 


Tue 6-yEaR-oLDs ENJOYED USING THE SCHOOL-PROVIDED 
rhythm instruments to accompany original songs, selections on 
records, and group singing. But there was one great drawback 
—the instruments had to be shared with several other classes. 
Consequently, many ideas “died aborning” and the children’s 
enthusiasm waned while we waited our turn. Sensing that the 
demon “frustration” was about to conquer, and wanting the 
children to experience the learnings involved in doing some- 
thing sensible in overcoming roadblocks, at their next request 
for the absent instruments I said, ““We never seem to have them 
when we want them. How about making our own?” Their 
approval was spontaneous and John’s “Sure, let’s get going,” 
was just the cue we needed. 

First we examined the commercial instruments; then we 
planned how to make similar ones using the materials already 
available or those we might bring from home. Parents, too, 
became interested; they not only sent materials, but also helped 
with many fine ideas. 

We made rhythm sticks from 1” and 34” dowel sticks; 
triangles from old curtain rods (3/16” metal rods). There 
were sand blocks and rattles, jingle sticks and jingle bells, 
cymbals and tambourines, and several types of drums. 





SAND BLOCKS: Wooden 
blocks that fit the hands; 
sandpaper (#0 or #1) glued 





Readiness is an 
intangible recog- 
nized by  sensi- 
tive teachers. 











Research and 
study lead into 
action. 








or tacked in place. CYMBALS: Pair of lids or pie plates with 
handles of knotted cord or leather, of knobs 
or spools held in place with stove bolt and nut. 
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RATTLE: A handle (dowel stick or straight 
twig) fastened to a container (1 oz. to 1 pt. 
box, can, carton) in which is placed rattle 
noisemakers (gravel, old nails, stones, peb- 
bles, or large dried seeds). Experiment for 
desirable tone or sound before lid is per- 





manently closed. 





JINGLE STICK: Roofing caps, lids or ends 
of small cans, or flattened bottle caps (cork 
removed) hanging loosely but nailed securely 
to stick about 8” long. 


JINGLE BELLS: Sleigh bells securely tied 
or held by straps (tape, leather) and tacks 
to a stick. 























Collecting materials for the drums became a real treasure 
hunt. Several large coffee cans from home, a strong round 
carton from the food store, and a metal waste basket from 
father’s office made sturdy drums. 

We discovered that a chamois skin, an inner tube, pieces 
of muslin and canvas, and a discarded shower curtain made 
“swell” sounding drumheads. We soaked the skin until it was 
soft and could be crushed like a rag. Then we squeezed all 
the water out and carefully molded and gently stretched it over 
the drum opening. The cloth, too, had to be thoroughly damp- 
ened before it could be stretched in place. Neither the skin nor 
the cloth was tapped before it was thoroughly dry. When the 
cloth was dry, it was given a coat of shellac. All coverings 
were temporarily held in place by using cord wrapped around 
many times and tied. No matter which material was used the 
children found they needed the help of others in making the 
drumhead smooth and taut. With two pairs of hands at opposite 
sides we pulled and stretched the covering gently but firmly 
and as tightly as possible. 
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Waste materials |. 
are not “waste” || 
if they are valu- || 


ably used. 











Experimentation 
reveals many 
possibilities. 
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To hold it securely in place, we used a variety of fastenings 
depending upon the material and the type and shape of the 
drum. Visits to the hardware store helped in solving many 
of our problems of paints and adhesives and metal fastenings. 


DRUMS: Use a strong round 
container open at one end or 
both. Cover with a smooth 
taut covering (skin, rubber, 
closely woven cloth, strong 
flexible plastic) held in place 
by tacks, tightly wrapped-and- 
tied cord, %” wide rubber 
bands (inner tube), or cord or 
thong lacing with or without 
tension devices (wooden bead, 
piece of canvas or leather 
with 4 holes). Experiment for 
tone by tapping drumhead 
with fingers. Drumstick knob 
can be made of ball of twine 
or cloth, a wooden bead or 
block. 

















After many weeks of planning and working together— 
solving problems of materials, of techniques, of individual and 
group adjustments—the instruments were finished. Great was 
the children’s delight and glow of accomplishment when they 
told the assembled 6- to 8-year-olds how they had made them 
and demonstrated that the instruments really played. 

—F. Evatyn YEAGLEY, Rowen School, Philadelphia 




















Doing, with real 
purposing, is 
doubly satisfying. 











To the Reader Anywhere in the World: The Committee is eager to hear about things that are being done similar to 
these. Please share your information—descriptions, directions, recipes, drawings, photographs. Send the material 


to the committee in care of ACEI headquarters. 
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Views of beautiful St. Paul— 
Kellogg Boulevard, the State 
Capitol. Como Park Conservatory, 
and Municipal Auditorium. Op- 
tional tours to points of interest 
and scenic beauty in and around 
the Twin Cities. For further in- 
formation, write ACEI, 1200 15th 
Street. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Adventuring in a tuiticn with Children 


A new portfolio of practical and helpful leaflets, designed for use of parents 
and teachers, covering many aspects of the literature program such as fostering 
children’s independent reading, enjoyment of poetry, guidance potentialities of 
children’s books and story telling. 


12 leaflets as a unit in handy portfolio at 75¢. 
Individual leaflets available at 10¢ each 


Children pe J V- 
Making the Most of Md 


Outstanding educators familiar with chil- 
dren and with TV have combined to present 
a positive and constructive approach to tele- 
vision and family living. Chapter headings 
are: 








Television—Friend or Enemy? 

Research About Children and TV 

The Teacher’s Role in Television 

What Effect Does Advertising Have on 
Children? 

Family Problems and Television 

Everyday Problems and Everyday Solutions 

Television—Make the Most of It 


40 pages 75¢ 





SPECIAL PRICE FOR BOTH $1.25. Take advantage of this special offer by sending check 
or money order to 

Association for Childhood Education International 

1200 15th Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 








No billed orders accepted OFFER EXPIRES APRIL 30, 1954 
NAME. OR ae ee ee NR TTT ern ieee 
ei hate ab di scons ee anicuarnae a ae AO Mees Cooke Me eR eI 
aan ae STATS. FN... _ ee. 
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LIBRARY DISPLAY UNIT Combination library rack and storage cabinet mounted on 


large rubber casters for ease in moving when used as a room divider to separate 
ein. GP GEO GR 6 WE oo eo ee ASO Oe $35.00 













: THE FRONT display section is of 
; perforated masonite and slopes 
: from a 2” top to a 14” base. 
Four adjustable 1” wide book 
rests permit open faced display 
of varied size books, photos, 
maps, etc., and may be removed 
to permit use as a peg bulletin 
board. 


THE BACK has four shelves rang- 
ing in depth from 4” to 12” and 
can be used for storage of books, 
papers, crayons, paints, etc., or 
quiet play materials. 


BOOK DISPLAY RACK 

Books are always attractively displayed and 
within easy reach of the child. Deep book 
rests facilitate handling and provide ample 
space to show from 20 to 25 large books. 
SF 121 36” wide, 30” high... ... $11.45 





155 East 28rd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 





EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 


By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branches 


Association for Nursery Education of Northern Cali- 
fornia 

Binghamton Intermediate Association for Childhood 
Education, New York 


Allene Seaton 

On January 15, 1954, Allene Seaton of 
Louisville, Kentucky, died at the age of 84. 

Miss Seaton graduated from the Louisville 
Normal School in 1895. In 1903 she began 
teaching in an elementary school in Louis- 
ville. She was appointed assistant supervisor 
of kindergartens there in 1916; supervisor in 
1926; and served the Louisville schools in this 
capacity until she resigned in 1937. 

From 1923-1925 Miss Seaton was a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the International 
Kindergarten Union, serving as auditor and 
as second vice-president. She was a life mem- 
ber of ACEI. 


Life Member 
The ACEI welcomes Cecilia E. Unzicker, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, as a life member. 


Retirement 

Dr. Cora Martin, a member of the staff of 
the University of Texas for twenty-six years, 
has retired from her position as professor of 
elementary education. Dr. Martin has made 
many valuable contributions to the develop- 
ment of elementary education in Texas. A 
life member of the Association for Childhood 
Education International, she has served on 
many ACEI committees. She recently guided 
the work of the film review center of the 
southwest region. The ACE branch of the 
University of Texas was established largely 
through her endeavors. 


ACEI Study Conference 


More than 2000 people are expected to con- 
sider “Effective Education for All Children” 


at the 1954 Study Conference of the Associa- 


tion for Childhood Education International in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, April 18-23. Among the 


participants will be teachers, librarians, par- 
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ents, and others concerned with children from 
this country and other countries as well. 
General sessions will feature addresses by 
outstanding educators, including: Dr. Earl 
C. Kelley, Wayne University, Detroit; Dr. 
Willard C. Olson, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; and Dr. Laura Zirbes, The Ohio 


State University, Columbus. 


ACEI Permanent Headquarters 


Recent contributions have brought the fund 
for a permanent Headquarters for the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International 
to $11,170.45. 

This constantly-growing fund encourages 
those who continue to seek a permanent home 
where increased services for those concerned 
with children may be offered. 


Luncheon Conference, AASA 


Dr. Harry J. Linton, superintendent of 
schools, Schenectady, New York, spoke at a 
luncheon meeting sponsored jointly by ACEI 
and NANE in Atlantic City in February dur- 
ing the meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators. The theme of Dr. 
Linton’s address was “The Responsibility of 
the School Administrator for the Education of 


Young Children.” 
A “Flyer” for Good Public Kindergartens 


How are the 5’s Faring in Your Town? 
is the title of a leaflet concerning the impor- 
tance of good public kindergartens. The 
leaflet was prepared by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
for distribution by the National Association 
for Nursery Education and the Association 
for Childhood Education International. In- 
tended for wide distribution, it is available 
in single or in quantity orders from the 


ACEI, 1200-15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Educational Television Publications 


Factsheet, designed to provide educational 
journals with pertinent data for news col- 
umns; Box Score, a listing of applicants for 
reserved television channels; and Educational 
Television as Reported in the Nation’s Press 
are all publications of the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television and part of their ex- 
panding program of public information. 
These and other detailed information may be 
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obtained from JCET, 1785 Mass. Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 


The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews has just released its “Reading for Dem- 
ocracy” booklist for young Americans. Is- 
sued biennially by the Chicago office, it in- 
cludes brief descriptions of 43 current 
volumes for children chosen because they are 
good reading and present stories designed to 
enlarge a child’s horizon to include, naturally, 
and with good will, people of different race, 
faith, and nationality origin. 

Reading lists are available for distribution 
by schools, libraries, PTAs and book shops. 
Write the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 203 North Wabash, Chicago. 


A Contest for Teachers 


“Why I Teach,” a contest for teachers, to 
encourage good teachers to remain in the 
teaching profession, and eligible young peo- 
ple to enter it, is again being sponsored by 
the American Legion Auxiliary. The contest 
opened November 1, 1953, and closes at mid- 
night May 1, 1954. Contestants must have 
completed five years of teaching by June 1, 
1954, and each entry must be accompanied by 
a signed statement of release, giving the 
American Legion Auxiliary, 49 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. permission to use the 
entry. 

The subject of this year’s contest is, “The 
purposes and goals of a teacher in a free 
America.” The form of the essay must be an 
open letter to a high school graduate, and the 
entry may not exceed 300 words, nor be less 


than 100. 


A Cooperative Study 


The first printed report of A Cooperative 
Study for the Better Utilization of Teacher 
Competencies is off the press. Cooperating 
agencies in the Study include Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, the Bay City (Mich- 
igan) and other public schools. This study 
is made possible through a five-year grant 
of the fund for the Advancement of Education. 
Under the original grant, the study is to be 
confined to the elementary grades (K-8, in- 
clusive) . 

The study was proposed because of two 
critical problems that face public schools to- 
day— insufficient teachers and a shortage of 
adequate classrooms. 
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It is hoped this study will help to produce 
some techniques and methods that will help to 
cope more effectively with excessive enroll- 
ments, the lack of classrooms, and the short- 
age of teachers. 


Training Laboratory in Group Development 


The Third Western Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will be held at Idyllwild, 
California, August 15-27, 1954. The Labora- 
tory is intended to provide understanding and 
skills for individuals who want to improve 
their effectiveness in working with groups. 
Participants with a variety of occupational 
backgrounds are expected to attend. The 
training staff will be made up of faculty mem- 
bers from various universities as well as from 
active group leaders in business, government, 
industry, public health, education, and social 
welfare. For information, write Department 
of Conferences and Special Activities, Univer- 
sity Extension, University of California, Los 


Angeles 24, Calif. 


British Universities Announce Summer Courses 


British Universities will again offer sum- 
mer courses in 1954 at Edinburgh, London, 
Oxford, and Stratford (University of Bir- 
mingham), each presenting programs partic- 
ularly appropriate to its location and 
tradition. 


The courses are open to college juniors 
and_ seniors, post-graduate students and 
teachers. Further details about the courses 
and application forms may be obtained from 
the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 22, N. Y., or from the 
Institute of International Education, 1 East 


67th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Have Fun... Get Well 


A new booklet just published by the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and its affiliates, Have 
Fun . . . Get Well, is directed primarily to 
young people and to parents whose children 
are ill with rheumatic fever or rheumatic heart 
disease. However, the specific suggestions can 
be helpful to all parents and convalescents. 
The purpose of the pamphlet is to help parent 
and patient make the time of physical repair 
a period that is also mentally and spiritually 
constructive. 

Copies may be obtained from affiliated 
Heart Associations or from the American 
Heart Association, 44 East 23d St., New York 
10, N. Y. 
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“tangibles” 


from kindergarten through sixth grade! 





After extensive experimentation, and consultation 

with leading educators both here and abroad, Creative 
Playthings, Inc. has developed a complete line 

of tangible mathematics aids. 


These materials — over 40 items in all — are designed 
to lead a child step by step... 

by visual, tangible means ... through the various 
stages of number learning: number groupings, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
fractions, and weights & measures. 


No teacher can afford to be without these 
important teaching aids ...and they are priced low 
enough for distribution to every child in your class! 


Write for free 24-page illustrated catalog. 





Creat Playthings One 


5 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
316 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II]. 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, VERA PETERSEN 





THE GOLDEN BUNNY. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Ave., 1953. Pp. 25, 9Y4 x13 in., $1.50. 

This is a collection of short modern fanciful 

tales about rabbits. There are stories to use 

at Easter, stories for fall and winter. On one 
double- -page spread i is a charming bit of whim- 

sey—‘A Bunny’s Hungry A B C.” 

‘The book is perhaps most significant for 
its excellent illustrations, rich in both texture 
and color. Such a book will be treasured by 
fours, fives, and sixes for its inevitable les- 
sons in looking. 


TELL ME LITTLE BOY. By Doris Van Liew 
Foster. Illustrations by Roger Duvoisin. 
New York: Lothrop, 419 Fourth Ave., 1953. 
Pp. 30, 8 x 934 in., $2. A welcome addi- 

tion to our all too few Easter books for the 

four to six group is Tell Me Little Boy, a sim- 
ple story printed in large type on pages of 

Easter egg colors. 

“ Tittle Boy,’ asked Rabbit, ‘what kind of 
animal would you be?’ Little Boy thought 
hard and long. ‘Perhaps I would be a horse,’ 
said Little Boy . . . ‘or perhaps I would be a 
bright vellow bird high in a tree . . . or a fine 
lion,” and many more, elaborating on each 
in turn. Finally he asks the rabbit what he 
would choose to be and to the delight of all 
little children he answers, “the Easter Bunny,” 
and hops joyfully away. 

Roger Duvoisin’s illustrations are both 
handsome and full of humor. 


WHEN WILL THE WORLD BE MINE? By 
Miriam Schlein. Illustration by Jean Char- 
lot. New York: Scott, 8 W. 13th St., 1953. 
Pp. 31, 8 x 9% in., $2.25. This unusual 

book, with its stylized drawings by Jean 

Charlot, is not likely to appeal to all children, 

but because of its unique qualities in both 

text and illustration it should be available for 
children from five to eight who show thought- 
ful interest in all of nature. Some, of course, 
will see only the surface meaning, others will 
find a deeper one. 

This is the story of a snowshoe rabbit. a 
charming little rabbit talking to his mother, 
who then goes out to explore his little rabbit 
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world and discusses it with his mother. As 
the story closes he is a full-grown snowshoe 
rabbit ready to go out into the world that 
is his. 


THE MAGIC FISHBONE. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Illustrations by Louis Slobodkin. 
New York: Vanguard, 424 Madison Ave., 
1953. Pp. 36, 8x 10 in., $2.50. A special 

treat for all who know The Magic Fishbone 

and a surprise for those who do not is this 
new edition of Charles Dickens’ story with 
enchanting illustrations in full color as well 
as black and white by the inimitable Louis 

Slobodkin. 

“There was once a king, and he had a 
queen . . . They had nineteen children, and 
were always having more. Seventeen of these 
children took care of the baby; and Alicia, 
the eldest, took care of them all. Their ages 
varied from seven to seven months.” Thus 
begins the enchanting tale of a family whose 
eldest daughter became the recipient of a 
magic fishbone and heroine of the tale. Es- 
sential to the library of anyone eight or over! 
CIRCUS APRIL Ist. By Louis Slobodkin. 

Illustrated by the author. New York: 

Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., 1953. Pp. 90, 

534 x 8 in., $2.25. Here is real April fool- 
ery for the seven to ten group. On the morn- 
ing of April first an elephant who was daily 
painted in three colors (his head and front 
legs red, his middle section white, and his 
hind legs, hips, and tail, blue) wandered away 
from a circus troupe and accomplished all 
sorts of unusual feats to the delight or con- 
sternation of those who saw him. The mana- 
ger was greatly concerned over the loss but 
decided the show must go on, whereupon the 
steam calliope was started. The famous ele- 
phant hearing the faraway but familiar 
sounds, sauntered back, and arrived just in 
time for another dash of paint before he went 
under the big top for the opening parade. 

Slobodkin hilarity is in both text and illus- 
tration. 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS. By Alice Elizabeth 
Chase. Illustrations are the reproduction 
of famous paintings and sculpture. New 
York: Platt and Munk, 200 Fifth Ave., 
1951. Pp. 112, 734 x 10Y2 in., $3.50. A 

most attractive collection of reproductions of 

famous paintings, to please intermediate and 
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Books for Children 


(Continued from page 338) 


upper grade children, has been selected by 
Alice Chase, a teacher of fine arts. 

The book is compiled without the disdain- 
ful approach that children should like the 
paintings because they are famous. Children 
will like these paintings however, because they 
were carefully selected and well-reproduced in 
full color and generous size. (The printing 


H 0 L G AT E T 0 Y S$ = rsa = reproduction is 


a brief discussion of the interesting features 





World 


Famous 





Train as well as entertain of the painting along with two or three illus- 
. trations (greatly reduced and printed in black 
_—— yl pes Tel ge and white) conveying interpretations of simi- 
eal es ee ee ee lar ideas by other artists, usually of other 
velop mental alertness and physical eras. A rewarding book to own! 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific E : 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master Are You Looking for Particular Issues 
a Let Holgate toys train of Childhood Education? 
or you! ip 
Copies from Sept. 1926 through 1953 are 
HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., available. Julia C. Dulles has given her collec- 


tion for the building fund. A particular issue 
will be supplied at original cost by writing 
ACEI, 1200 - 15th St. N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 


KANE, PA. 










-it’s your Guide to 
Playthings with a Purpose 


Descriptions, illustrations, objectives, of 
more than 400 approved items of edu- 
cational work and play materials to 
enable you to select and purchase 
durable, pedogogically sound equip- 
ment for your kindergarten or primary 
classroom. 


Write today to Dept. CE39 enclosing 25¢ 
The 


: EDUCATIONAL PLAYTHINGS 
a division of 
American Crayon company 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 
Be se 
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Books for Adults .. . 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 








INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. By Harry J. Baker. New 
York: Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., 1953. 
Pp. 500. $5. This book is an introduction 

to all types of exceptional children—crippled, 
blind, deaf, hard-of-hearing, partially seeing, 
epileptic, slow learning, fast learning, speech 
defective, emotionally disturbed, socially mal- 
adjusted, and others. 

Causes of conditions are explained, effects 
on children are described, special needs of 
various types of exceptional children are 
pointed out, and methods of treating and edu- 
cating them are discussed in very simple, un- 
derstandable terms, illustrated by numerous 
charts, graphs, and actual photographs. 
Names and addresses of agencies concerned 
with each of the different kinds of typical 
children are listed and the bibliographical 
references are well selected and up-to-date. 

The book can well serve as a college text- 
book or as a guide to teachers and parents of 
elementary and secondary pupils.—Reviewed 
by IRENE FELTMAN. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN. (Expand- 
ed edition.) By Gladys Gardner Jenkins, 
Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 433 E. Erie St., 
1953. Pp. 320. $3.50. For parents and 

teachers, this is an entirely enjoyable, clear 
and accurate portrayal of the development of 
children from birth to college years. While 
not a handbook of suggested “solutions to 
problems,” the volume should provide a good 
understanding of the nature of child growth 
and development, indicating what may be ex- 
pected at various developmental levels, and 
showing the “why” of behavior. 

Various interrelated topics are brought in, 
in anecdotal form—for example, “The Light 
Touch,” (sometimes it is possible to try too 
hard), “Mrs. Alden’s Babies,” (each baby is 
an individual, never two just alike), “Nursery 
School for Nancy,” (wider social experiences 
bring better social behavior). There are 
others, well written in story form. 

Included are chapters on “The Very Be- 


(Continued on page 342) 
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Just released 


1954 
ASCD 
YEARBOOK 





e Emphasizes the teacher’s part in creating 
a good learning environment. 


e Shows teachers, parents and others at work, 
creating conditions and arranging surround- 
ings which foster learning. 


e Stresses the need for shared efforts in plan- 
ning a school setting that will provide 
enough consistency to promote continuity 
in learning and enough difference to chal- 
lenge young people to seek to extend their 
learnings. 


e Suggests improved educative uses of build- 
ings, equipment and instructional materials. 


e Features halftones, marginal comments and 
a selected, annotated bibliography of publi- 
cations, films and other resources for improv- 
ing learning opportunities. 


Pages: 320 Price: $3.75 per copy 


Order from: 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Announcing 
A New Basic 


Social Studies Program— 


MAN’S WAYS 
AND TIMES 


The vital story of man’s ways of 
living, as they have slowly taken 
shape in the past and as they exist 
today. 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Grade 3 (In preparation) 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper 
Grade 4 (In preparation) 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW 
WORLD 
Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper 


Grade 5 


WORLD WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper 
Grade 6 


Geography, map, and picture consultant 
for series: Clarence W. Sorensen. 


Teaching aids and guides by Helen P. 
Flynn and Mildred Celia Letton. 


SILVER BURDETT 


COMPANY 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Dallas e San Francisco 


Chicago e 
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Books for Adults 


(Continued from page 341) 


ginning,” “Part Baby, Part Child,” “The Run- 
about Years,” up to and including “Not Quite 
Grown Up”—the development and character- 
istics during adolescence. Material is in- 
cluded on parent-child relationships, school 
relationships, and building attitudes toward 
family life for the years ahead. A guide for 
obtaining further help and for using this 
volume is provided, as are lists of refer- 
ences and growth summary pages. 

Probably the style of writing and the un- 
usually excellent pictures are the most out- 
standing features of the book. The pictures, 
particularly, add to the text and help to foster 
both understanding and the attitudes to be de- 
sired of the reader. This is a readable book 
—one that parents or teachers will not put 
down for some far-off distant reading, but 
will use right now.—Reviewed by THomas A. 
RINGNESS. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN KINDER. 
GARTEN-PRIMARY GRADES. By Celia 
Burns Stendler and William E. Martin: 
New York: Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., 1953. 
Pp. 151. $2.50. A group of children ask 

their teacher to explain the absence of several 

children during the Jewish holidays: children 
living in a very homogeneous middle class 
community give evidence of a lack of knowl- 
edge of children of other races: several Negro 
families have moved into a Caucasian com- 
munity, and some mothers are instructing 
their children not to sit near the Negro chil- 
dren; a group of children from a lower class 

Italian family are being kept out of play 

groups because they are “dirty”’—these are 

typical situations which have concerned the 
authors of this small volume on intergroup 
education. 

No attempt is made to list the many inter- 
group problems, or to seek to understand 
what caused them to occur, except in the first 
chapter, “Children’s Attitudes and How They 
Develop.” Instead the writers discuss what 
the teachers might and should do, and the pos- 
sible actions of the teacher are evaluated in 
terms of process and outcomes. Good human 
relations are greatly dependent on the teacher- 
child and teacher-group relations; therefore 
the authors explain how the authoritarian, 
democratic, and laissez faire classroom affects 
intergroup relationships. 
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Some specific suggestions are stated as prin- 
ciples. One of these is that intergroup educa- 
tion should be an integral part of democratic 
education; it should not be taught as a sepa- 
rate unit, nor should it single out a specific 
minority group for special study. Readers 
will need to evaluate suggestions in terms of 
action appropriate to their own group or situ- 
ation. The book abounds in interesting anec- 
dotes and is clearly written. It will prove 
interesting reading to a variety of people. 
—Reviewed by ELEANOR VOLBERDING. 


THE INTELLIGENT PARENTS’ MANUAL. 
By Florence Powdermaker and _ Louise 
Ireland Grimes. Baltimore: Penguin Hand- 
books, 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., 1953. Pp. 
318. (In association with William Heine- 
mann Medical Books, Ltd.) Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, Great Britain. Origi- 
nally published in America as “Children in 
the Family.” New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1944. <A handy pocket-size reference 

book for parents, this paper-bound volume 

can be obtained at newsstands and book stores 
for a nominal price. Written by an American 
doctor and an educator, it has been somewhat 


revised to conform more closely to English 
conditions by a member of the Institute uf 
Education, University of London. ‘This re- 
vision has not materially affected the useful- 
ness of the volume for the American parent 
since the terminology used is general and 
few indications of differing culture have crept 
into the writing. 

The intelligent parent is he who is not mere- 
ly interested in knowing what to do about 
problems arising in connection with his chil- 
dren, but one who would like to gain some 
degree of understanding of childhood be- 
haviors. This parent prefers to adapt ideas 
to his own family’s way of living. The span 
of childhood is divided into stages—infancy, 
the second year, two to six, the early school 
years, and adolescence. Topics range from 
nursing, weaning, and toilet training, through 
fears and anxieties, discipline, family relation- 
ships, and problems concerned with sex be- 
havior. Treatment is concerned with physi- 
cal, mental, and social-emotional development. 

Unfortunately, material concerning addi- 
tional reading or other sources of help have 
been revised for only the British market. 
—Reviewed by THomas A. RINGNESS. 
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White on Me 


SLATED GLOBE 






G203, 20” Project-Problem-Activity Globe 
Accuracy with simplicity. Land areas 
in black outlined in yellow. Water areas 
in light blue. Adjustable meridian. 
Scale 400 miles to the inch 


Ask for circular Gle 
Denoyver-Geppert COMPANY 
Maps-Globes-Charts-Atlases-Pictures 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


INTRODUCING 


Flan-O-Vue 


a new, dynamic teaching device 
for young people’s classes! 


For dranfatizations of reading-time experiences, 
as an illustrative device for songs and verses, for 
limitless other educational uses . . . we proudly 


present Flan-O-Vue Series |—The American Home! 


This big set includes a class-size flannel-board 
with a permanent background of the inside of a 
room and a booklet of flocked, cut-out figures of 
furniture items and people. Place these figures 


Only 


Order now! $95 | 


APPROVED BY ACEI 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


1730 EYE ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


anywhere on the board .. . they 
adhere to it like magic. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, JAMES KNIGHT 





INCENTIVES USED IN MOTIVATING 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACH- 
ERS. By N. Durward Cory. (Reprint 
from April 1953, issue of North Central 
Association Quarterly.) Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1953. Pp. 19. 25c. 

This report, third in a series concerning in- 

service programs for teachers, presents find- 

ings concerning incentives used in the moti- 
vation of teacher development through ergan- 
ized programs. Replies to a questionnaire 
concerning motivation and implementation of 

professional growth were received from 259 

principals and 1,197 teachers in the North 

Central Association; the tabulation of the re- 

plies forms the basis of the study. 

Problems of initiation, motivation, 
maintenance of inservice programs are pre- 
sented, along with a compilation of the opin- 
ions of respondents serving to identify 
elements of any program in relative order of 
importance. Teacher participation in plan- 
ning and maintenance is presented as vital to 
the success of any inservice program. 

A list of incentives felt by principals to be 
most effective is compared with a similar list 
compiled from the replies of teachers. The 
fact that principals are more inclined to feel 
that a program is democratic than are teach- 
ers is stressed; this and other results of the 
research should make the report valuable for 
a system contemplating inauguration of an 
inservice program or planning for more ef- 
fective results from a program already in 
progress.—Reviewed by A. C. Murpny, Divi- 
sion of Extension, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin. 


PUTTING PR INTO HPER. Washington, 
D. C.: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; and 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 1953. Pp. 
64. $1. This two-color illustrated hand- 

book shows the physical education director, 

the coach and the health teacher, the 
recreation director, the school nurse and 
doctor how to work more effectively on the 
school public relations team. The requests to 
be excused from classes in physical education, 
inevitable school accidents, well-intentioned 


and 
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but overenthusiastic town rooters, community 
recreation facilities, public health conditions, 
classes in sex education are a few of the 
examples given to illustrate how this team 
can contribute to better school community 
public relations. 

The handbook points out again and again 
that team work counts and everybody wins 
wken they plan and work together. The clever 
illustrations and intriguing chapter titles help 
to stress the public relations aspect of the 
school HPER program in a community.—Re. 
viewed by CATHERINE STRIBLING, Division of 
Extension, University of Texas, Austin. 


DESIGNING ELEMENTARY CLASS. 
ROOMS. By James L. Taylor, Jack D. 
Herrington, and other staff members, 
School Housing Section. Washington, D. C.: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1953. Pp. 55. 
35e. Single copies obtainable from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office. The purposes stated for this 

publication are: “(1) to assist planners of 

elementary classrooms in the use of effective 

and practical approaches and procedures, (2) 

to interpret functional planning and design, 

(3) to indicate trends in the design of ele- 

mentary classrooms, and (4) to encourage 

more efficient utilization of available facili- 
ties.” 

The pre-design steps are worked out and 
suggestions are given for functional plan- 
ning. Three things are listed that the archi- 
tect must know before he can go to work: (1) 
the relation of the classroom to the rest of 
the plant, (2) the school philosophy, and (3) 
the program and activities the classroom is to 
house. 

Illustrations and suggestions are acknowl- 
edged from sixteen states and the District of 
Columbia. Included are pictures of school 
buildings, pictures of children at work in 
classrooms carrying on a variety of develop- 
mental activities, diagrams of classroom ar- 
rangements, and lists of equipment and sup- 
plies to fit various programs and age groups 
of children. 

Statements from teachers who express their 
appreciation of classrooms that have a home- 
like atmosphere and are properly placed and 
spaced, with ample lighting, adequate storage, 
and sound control, round out a story that will 
give the reader a new appreciation of class- 
room design.—J. K 
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REPORTING ON THE GROWTH OF CHIL- 
DREN, Bulletin No. 62. Washington, 
D. C.: Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 - 15th St., N.W., 
1953. Pp. 47. 75c. This bulletin de- 

scribes an adequate progress report as one 

that not only evaluates academic achievement, 
but recognizes the growth and development 
of children in many ways and on different 
levels within the same group. Emphasis is 

“. . on the quality of progress, not the 

amount, and on the kinds of learning activi- 

ties children need and have.” 

The point is made that the educational 
philosophy of a school determines how re- 
porting is done and what is reported. Two 
bases for mutual understanding are men- 
tioned: (1) no two children are alike, and 
(2) the tools of learning and the goals in 
academic achievement are not ends in them- 
selves but are means to an end. 

Among the techniques for better reporting 
that are discussed are: written communica- 
tions, conferences, anecdotal accounts, and the 
use of report forms. Whatever method is 
used, the objective is the same “. . . to help 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
204 West Mulberry Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 


ANNOUNCES the 
PUBLICATION OF— 
MUSICAL TERMS IN 

COLORED FLASH CARDS 


by Dorothy Stolzenbach Payne 


For use in music classes, instrumental 
or vocal in schools or studios. They are 
best suited to children in the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Twelve 
flash cards that are in color! They are 
alive! They are humorous! They aid in 


teaching basic musical terms! 


One complete set, containing 12 colored flash 
cards and a Teacher’s Manual, is $16.75. 


If you are interested, write to us! 








CROWDED? 


For a variety of play activ- 
ities for 3’s to 6’s with a 
minimum of equipment 
(rainy days, too!) get the 
VARY - PLAY TRIANGLE 
SET. For information about 
this and other large-muscle 
write to 


activity items 


Macedonia Co-op Community 


Clarkesville, Georgia 














if it’s new... 


if it’s helpful... 
if it concerns the 





pre-school child 


yout find it in 2 tO 5 WORLD 


Child care authorities have acclaimed the 
“2 to 5 World” for its practical approach. 
Both teachers and parents have found it 
a useful guide to what’s new and helpful 
in the child development field. Here’s 
what it brings you every month: 
@ Latest reports on all aspects of child-raising. 
@ Interviews with specialists on pertinent topics 
of vital interest to you. 
@ A screened guide to superior playthings. 
@ Ingenious make-it-yourself ideas for home 
and schools. 
Send for free trial copy-—or, better yet, subscribe 
today to this authoritative publication, now in its 


second year. Send $2.50 for 12 monthly issues 
($4 for two years). Mail check or money order to 


NEWSLETTER 
Dept. CE, 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 
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EFFECTIVE HOME- 
SCHOOL RELATIONS 


by JAMES L. HYMES, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers 


The first book of its kind in the field, EFFEC- 
TIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS offers 
educators a sound, practical guide to the 
principles and practices of working success- 
fully with parents. It puts the field of home- 
school relations into the widest and most sig- 
nificant setting. 


It explores the relationship between parents 
and their children . . . offers simple new 
methods of getting more parents to meetings 

. . shows how visiting the child’s home gives 
the teacher a better understanding of the child 
... explains the value of short, informal notes 
to parents from the teacher. 


264 pages 554 x 836 April, 1953 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, 
4th Edition (1954) 


by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Outstanding Features of New Edition: 


e It integrates a study of the child’s behavior 
from an objective point of view with a study 
of his experiences from a subjective view- 
point. 


elt incorporates the concept of the self 
throughout the study to emphasize the im- 
portance of understanding the internal world 


of the child. 


e It links childhood to later life by showing 
the continuity and change in attitude toward 
the self from childhood into youth and adult- 
hood. 


832 pages 51%4x8% Published March, 1954 


J PRENTICE “HALL, INC. 


NEWYORK 11, NY 


710 FIFTH AVENUE 
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both the teacher and the parent to arrive at a 
better understanding of the child, his needs, 
his problems, and how to help him continue 
to grow in right directions academically, so. 
cially, and emotionally.” 

Many practical suggestions are offered for 
attaining a reporting system adapted to spe 
cific situations, and descriptions of the de. 
velopment of reporting in several schools are 
given in the concluding chapter.—Reviewed 
by CATHERINE STRIBLING. 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. By Vivienne 
Hochman and Mildred Greenwald. Neu 
York: Bank Street Publications, 69 Bank 
St. 1953. Pp. 24. 50¢. Stressing experi: 

ences rather than experiments for science in 

early childhood, this bulletin is aimed at util 
izing the child’s powers for exploring, exam- 
ining, experiencing, and experimenting, and 
at developing the curiosity of early childhood, 

Sensory experiences involving texture, color, 

taste, and sound are utilized in providing a 

means of acquainting the child with the world 

around him. 

The utilization of powers of observation 
gives the teacher of young children an almost 
limitless laboratory in which to work with 
pupils. The forces of nature, cold, rain, 
sprouting seed, and the wind are combined 
with cooking experiences and with the oppor 
tunity to take mechanical articles apart t 
give the child a wide range of experience: 
Suggestions for materials are offered th 
teacher.—Reviewed by A. C. Murpuy. 


BASIC BODY MEASUREMENTS _ 0f 
SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN. By W. Edga 
Martin. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Depart 
ment of Health, Education and Welfar, 
1953. Pp. 73. Single copies obtainabk 
from the School Housing Section, Office 0 
Education. Persons charged with the pu: 

chase of school furniture, manufacturers ¢ 

such equipment, and specialists in school plat 
planning often have need for body measur 
ments of school age boys and girls. This pub 
lication contains information on 53 differet! 

body measurements including heights of di 

ferent parts of the body from the floor, i 

standing and sitting positions; lengths of di 

ferent segments of the trunk; lengths of th 
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limbs and their component parts; depths, NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER EDUCATION 
breadths, and diameters of parts of the body, Two-year curriculum for students who have com- 
‘ i ; ’ . pleted two years of college. i evelopment, 
rive ata as well as their arcs, girths, and circumfer early childhood education, family-school-commu- 
ia: dana ences. Twelve studies, including data on nity relations and supervised teaching are in- 
AAS, . . cluded. atalogue esidence 
coukinal 152,191 boys and 144,307 girls, furnish the Sueteut Seniee—Jene 91 te duu 0 
sally, so. basic data; children from sixteen states are PACIFIC OAKS FRIENDS SCHOOL 
represented. Abigail A. Eliot, Director Teacher Education 
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tan spe of which are listed in the bibliography, have 
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ee changed for various body measurements with- weuminaans. daniaim, ‘Seamemnie, anaes 
cai eaall in the past fifty years. Data reported in this aan 
study should, therefore, make school furniture Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 
sizes conform more nearly to body measure- garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 
" ‘ day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 
EARLY ments of the present generation, thus making grams are offered. Information on request. 
Vivi furniture and other spacings within the class- 410 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 5, Ill. 
j “- room more functional. Phone: WA 23-6761 
59 Bank Future studies are planned to make heights 
Bes of work surfaces of furniture and equipment 
a . 
——- conform more nearly to actual body measure- MILLS 
: } ments.—Reviewed by A. C. Murpny. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Have you noticed some of the 
advertisements of the New 
New York Life Insurance 
Company? These two-page spreads on ca- 
reers have appeared in Collier’s, Saturday 
Evening Post, and Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Naturally, the one to attract my attention 
was “Should Your Child Be a Teacher?” by 
William F. Russell, president, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The discussion 
touches on cost of training, financial pros- 
pects, opportunities for women, employment 
prospects, personality requirements, and the 
importance of the teacher in society. 

The material is now reprinted in booklet 
form and is available without cost by send- 
ing a postcard to the Public Relations Dept., 
New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10. 


Public Service 
Advertising 


To Make the i ao County, Virginia, 

Good Better '4 a particularly virulent fight 
over two places on the school 

board. We were so impressed with the let- 

ter that was sent to workers after the election 

that we share it with you: 

“Dear Friend, 

“There is no way we can adequately thank 
you for your help and support in the recent 
school board election. If you had spent all 
this time and care and energy solely to elect 
Draheim and Keating to public office, thank- 
ing you would be easy. Every successful can- 
didate is warmed, heartened, and gratified by 
loyal and vigorous support. But we know that 
you worked so hard and so well because of 
your great interest in the 20,000 public school 
children of Arlington. But how can we thank 
you adequately in behalf of 20,000 children? 
There is no way. Our personal gratitude is 
real, and it is yours. The gratitude of the 
children will have to be expressed indirectly in 
their accomplishments and their individual 
successes over the years. This will be an in- 
tangible reward for all you have done. but it 
will also be real. 

“There is one more immediate thing you 
can do. You have helped save our schools 
from a strange and destructive menace to the 
whole public school program. It is up to 
all of us, now that our basic school program 
is safe, to keep on improving our methods and 
techniques so that the threat to the children 
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will never be so strange and menacing again. 
Would you take the time to sit down and list 
the problems and complaints you ran into as 
you talked to voters? Many of these com- 


plaints and problems will be small. But small | 


problems, untended, can loom large. Many 


will be imaginary. But imaginary complaints} 


show a lack of broad public information that 
we must correct during our 4 years in office. 
Send your list to either one of us. Careful 
attention will be paid, and we will all work 


together to eliminate bitterness and misunder- 


standing from the public school scene. 
“*Thank you for all you have done. 


The 


SII PSS ti essa mir 


measure of your contribution was shown at? 


the polls.” 
E. R. Draheim 


L. Clark Keating 


Somebody’s pen slipped in sending 

us an order for our bulletin Helping 

Children Grow. The order asked 
for “Hoping Children Live and Grow.” 


The April issue of CHILDHOOD 
Next Month  Poucation promises to be dif- 
ferent and valuable—“What Does Crowding 
Do?” The ACEI stand on space and group 


size is the lead off and is explained by Mamie 


Heinz. 


The opening gun is fired by Agnes Snyder © 


who compares “Our Crowded Schools—To- 7 


day and Yesterday.” 


“Room to Live and Learn” is a discussion — 


of class size and room space as factors in the © 
learning-teaching process by John I. Goodlad. ~ 
He discusses what research has been done, 
what questions we should be asking for fur- — 
ther research, and how we can go about col- — 


lecting the evidence. 


“Getting Our Money’s Worth”—are we? ~ 
questions Roald F. Campbell in connection ~ 
with building costs and the instructional pro- ~ 


gram. 


Anecdotal accounts from all parts of the : 


United States and from Canada tell what hap- © 
pens to children, teachers, and parents when — 


schools are crowded. 


The second section. on Social Education. is 7 


by Pauline Hilliard. 


News and reviews will contain News Notes, 
Books for Adults, Beoks for Children, Films 7 
Seen and Liked. and Over the Editor’s Desk. 
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